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EDITOR’S NOTE 


The Pulitzer Prizes, which were established in 1917, 
have been administered by Columbia University and 
have been associated with this institution by the public. 
The Columbia University Libraries are the official 
repository for the materials which have won the 
awards. 

For these reasons, this issue of Columbia Library 
Columns is being devoted to articles about the awards, 
each of these articles having been written by a 
specialist. 
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THE PUUTZER FAiMlEY 

I hc painted portrait in the baekgroiind is of Joseph Pulitzer, who established the 
Prizes whieh bear his name. In the foreground are his son Joseph, the late publisher 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Joseph Pulitzer 1\^, and Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., the 
present publisher of the newspaper. 
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The P'ortieth Anniversary of 
The Pulitzer Prizes 

I 

The Pulitzer Prizes were established forty years ago by my grand- 
father in an effort to set a standard of excellence for achievements 
in American letters and journalism, music and art. My father, who 
succeeded him as editor and publisher of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
carried on the work of the Pulitzer Prizes as an active member of 
the xAdvisory Board on the Pulitzer Prizes and its chairman until 
his death. I consider it an honor and a privilege to continue these 
associations. 

On this anniversary, therefore, congratulations are in order for 
Columbia University and the University’s Trustees for the success- 
ful administration of the prizes for forty years; to the ^Advisory 
Board on the Pulitzer Prizes for its key role in having recommended 
every prize winner to the Trustees during these four decades, and 
to the judges of the various juries and members of the Columbia 
Faculty for the work they have done to maintain and extend the 
influence of these awards. 

To all these who have served so selflessly for an ideal, may I 
gratefully extend my thanks. 

Joseph Pulitzer, Jr. 
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II 


Members of the staff of the University Libraries may richly 
share the satisfaction which the Graduate School of Journalism and, 
indeed, all of us feel in noting the fortieth anniversary of the 
Pulitzer Prizes. It has been the cherished responsibility of the 
Libraries through the years to preserve this unique compilation of 
records in the fields of American letters and in journalism, music, 
and art. The Graduate School of Journalism and the University 
Libraries have formed thus an effective partnership in establishing 

for’^the Pulitzer Prizes a permanent place in the history of our 
culture. 

In years to come I hope we shall be able to make these records 
more and more a significant and useful part of the xAmerican treasure 
house. x\ll of us who have worked with the Pulitzer Prizes are 
grateful to the editors of Columbia Library Columns for producing 
this special anniversary issue — a memento of the past and a glimpse 
of the future. 

Grayson Kirk, President of Columbia University 


Advisory Board on the Pulitzer Prizes 

President Grayson Kirk Columbia University 

Barry Bingham (i960) Louisville (Ky.) Courier- Journal 

Hooding Carter (1961) ... . The Delta Democrat-Times, Greenville, Mississippi 

Turner Catledge (1959) The New York Times 

. Norman Chandler (1961) Los Angeles (Calif.) Times 

Robert Cho.\te (1958) The Boston (Mass.) Herald 

Gardiner Cowles (1958) Cowles Magazines, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

J. D. Ferguson (1961) Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal 

John S. Knight (1958) Knight Newspapers, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 

Benjamin M. McKelway (1959) The Evening Washington, D.C. 

Paul Miller (i960) Gannet Newspapers, Inc., Rochester, N.Y. 

Joseph Pulitzer, Jr. (1959) St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 

Louis B. Seltzer (i960) Cleveland (Ohio) Press 

John Hohenberg, Secretary (1958) Columbia University 
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The Pulitzer Prizes, 1917-1957 

JOHN HOHENBERG* 


Editor s Note: Through his energetic collecting of the articles about the 
Pulitzer Prizes, Professor Hohenherg has made possible the special 
contents of this issue. We are greatly indebted to him. 


x\TE in x\ugust, 1902, Joseph Pulitzer somewhat impulsively 
dietated a eonfidential memorandum roughing out his 
‘^germ of an idea” for a School of Journalism at Columbia 


University. Toward the end of this rambling, highly personal doc- 
ument, he said: 

. .Incidentally, I strongly wish the College to pay from the 
large income I am providing, a sum of (blank) in annual prizes to 
particular journalists or writers for various accomplishments, 
achievements and forms of excellence. . .” 

This was the genesis of the Pulitzer Prizes. That he thought well 
of the idea from the first is evident in the suggestion he attached to 
the memorandum, setting the annual sum to be provided for the 
prizes at $20,000 or more. It was a sizeable way to fill in a blank 
in a rough draft. Under the terms of agreement reached x\pril 10, 
1903, with the Trustees of Columbia University (not Columbia 
College, as contemplated in the memorandum), it turned out that 
the prize idea and prize sum estimate were both practical and dur- 
able. The influence which the Pulitzer Prizes have exerted on 
American letters and journalism is the best evidence of that. 

At the time he concluded the first agreement with the University, 
Mr. Pulitzer was at the height of his fame as publisher of the New 
York World and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. was evident from 

*Secretary of die x\dvisory Board on the Pulitzer Prizes and Professor of 
Journalism, Columbia University. 
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his memorandum, his first concern was the school and the prizes 
came second. But not for lomj. He was soon writing to a member 
of the ("olumbia trustees: 

^‘To the plan of the prizes I am much attached, and believe that 
in the future it will be of the greatest possible benefit and renown 
to the University, possibly greater than the school itself.” 

Of his total benefaction of $2,000,000 proposed in the 1903 
agreement, Mr. Pulitzer specified that the income of $500,000 of 
the total was to be “applied to prizes or scholarships for the en- 
couragement of public service, public morals, American literature 
and the advancement of education. . But he also directed that 
the prizes should not be awarded until the school was in successful 
operation for three years, and that the University Trustees then 
should act on the recommendation of an Advisory Board. He did 
not, as a result, preside over the award of the first Pulitzer Prizes. 
He died on October 29, 1911, the School of Journalism was opened 
September 30, 1912, and it was Commcnecmcnt', 1917, before the 
glamorous procession of the Pulitzer Prizes began moving across 
the mottled landscape of American culture. 

In this fortieth year of the Pulitzer Prizes, the rules laid down 
for the awards in the 1903 agreement and elaborated on in the 
Pulitzer will of April 16, 1904, still are basic policy. All changes 
have been made within this framework, including shifts in the type 
and number of prizes and the method of judging. 

What the founder of the Pulitzer Prizes intended is quite clear. 
While he granted to the University’s Trustees the right to bestow 
the awards, he rested in the Advisory Board the principal authority 
for recommendations to the Trustees. In his will, he decreed: 

“It is my wish. . .that the Advisory Board shall be continued 
in existence without limitation of time, and 1 direct that the selec- 
tion of the persons who shall receive the said prizes or scholarships 
shall be under its control so long as it continues in existence.” 

He gave the Advisory Board the power to withhold prizes or 
scholarships in any category if it found competitors below the 
standard of excellence fixed by the Board, and he made this sweep- 
ing statement in addition: 
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. .The Advisory Board shall have die power in its discretion 
to suspend or to change any subject or subjects; substituting, how- 
ever, others in their places, if in the judgment of the Board such 
suspension, changes or substitutions shall be conducive to the pub- 
lic good or rendered advisable by public necessities, or by reason 
of change of time.” 

There were thirteen members of the Advisory Board, then called 
the iVdvisory Board of the School of Journalism, when it was created 
in 1912 to make the detailed arrangements for the work of the 
school and the handling of the prizes. There are fourteen today, 
the addition being a member of the Journalism Faculty as secre- 
tary. The Board, on April 18, 1950, became the Advisory Board 
on the Pulitzer Prizes. 

Its first duty in carrying out the founder’s desires regarding the 
prizes was to agree on a Plan of Award in 1915 which, as subse- 
quently modified, carries this key provision in effect today: 

“The award of prizes and traveling scholarships is made by the 
Trustees of Columbia University on the recommendation of the 
Advisory Board on the Pulitzer Prizes. 

“Juries are appointed by the University in each category. They 
are invited to exercise their independent and collective judgment 
and to submit from two to five recommendations without neces- 
sarily indicating their order of preference. The jurors are advised 
that their recommendations are for the information and advice of 
the Advisory Board only inasmuch as the Advisory Board is charged 
with the responsibility and authority under the Will of Joseph 
Pulitzer to select, accept or reject the recommendations of the 
jurors.” 

The x\dvisory Board, therefore, became the key to the award of 
the Pulitzer Prizes. Its verdicts for forty years have been upheld 
by the Trustees of the University. Its deliberations are secret, as 
they were in the beginning. Its policy has always been to announce 
the awards, not to explain them, defend them or answer critics. 
There has always been a Pulitzer on the Board — Ralph, in 1912, 
son of the first Joseph Pulitzer; Ralph’s younger brother, the sec- 
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ond Joseph Pulitzer, from 1920 until his death in 1955, and now 
the son of the seeond Joseph Pulitzer, Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., like his 
father and grandfather the editor and publisher of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. He presides at the Board’s annual session. 

The President of Columbia University also has been a Board 
member throughout — Nieholas Murray Butler from 1912 to 1945, 
then Frank D. Fackenthal, Dwight D. Eisenhower, and, sinee 1953, 
Grayson Kirk. The remainder of the Board has always been com- 
posed of distinguished editors and publishers so that a provision in 
the original Plan of Award for membership by others not directly 
connected with newspapers has been inoperative, except in the ease 
of the Board secretary. 

The Board has always been deeply interested in developing 
representative juries. For that reason the Letters and other non- 
journalism juries, although they have operated anonymously 
throughout most of the life of the Pulitzer Prizes, have consisted 
of some of the most distinguished persons in the field of arts and 
letters. Journalism juries, which before World War II often con- 
sisted of the Journalism Faculty with the addition of distinguished 
outsiders from time to time, have usually been made public. 

The difference between Letters and Journalism juries — one 
secret and the other public — has been determined by the Board 
largely on the basis of the preference of the jurors over four dec- 
ades. It was always deemed more likely that Letters jurors would 
be subjected to pressure if their identities were known. But in one 
basic procedure, all juries have been treated alike for forty years 
— their reports have always been secret. 

In the matter of entries for the Prizes, it has always been a rule 
that anybody could submit nominations for the Pulitzer Prizes — 
and that persons could, if they wished, even nominate themselves. 
Nominating forms and copies of the Plan of x\ward are available 
upon request at the Secretary’s office, and public participation in 
the submission of entries to the Pulitzer Prizes has steadily in- 
creased. 

In recent years, several entries submitted by enthusiastic readers 
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“Boy Gunman and Hostage,” by Frank Cushing of the Boston Traveler. 
( 1 948 Photography Award) . 

of newspapers have won journalism prizes. Consequently, without 
any particular stimulus from the University, Board or Jurors, the 
number of entries in the journalism field this year reached a record 
761. In the book categories, where the effort has been to try to 
persuade publishers to submit only the top of their lists, the range 
of entries also has climbed, standing at 278 this year, a figure ex- 
ceeded only by the 336 books that were submitted in 1948. 

The first Pulitzer Prizes in 1917 were awarded shortly after the 
United States hurled itself into the last non-atomic World War, a 
situation scarcely stimulating to the awards. It is scarcely surpris- 
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“The planting of the flag on Mount Suribaehi, hvo Jiina,” by Joe Rosenthal of 
the Assoeiated Press. (1945 Photography Award). 


ing, in consequence, that there were no prizes for fiction, drama or 
meritorious public service by a newspaper in that first year. 

The first reporter to be honored with a Pulitzer Prize was 
Herbert Bayard Swope, then of the Neuo York World and later to 
become its executive editor, for his reports entitled, ‘dnside the 
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German Empire.” The New York Tribune''^ editorial on the first 
anniversary of the sinking of the Lusitania won the editorial prize. 
No competitor appeared and no history was filed for a 1 1 ,000 prize 
for a history of the services rendered by the iVmerican press during 
the preceding year, and the award later was dropped. 

In the field of letters, J. J. Jusscrand, Ambassador of France to 
the United States, won the history prize for his book. With Amer- 
cans of Fast ajzd Present Days, one of the few non-Americans to win 
a Pulitzer Prize. The biography prize went to Julia Ward Howe, by 
Laura E. Richards and Maude Howe Elliott. The system of three 
$1,500 annual traveling scholarships for study abroad was in- 
augurated for the three top students in the School of Journalism, 
and music and art scholarships also were awarded. 

Thus, the pattern w as set and it has deviated only slightly over 
four decades. 

Today there are Pulitzer Prizes of $500 each in fiction, drama, 
history, biography and poetry, the latter having been added in 1920. 
The music scholarship was changed to a music prize in 1943. The 
scholarships are still offered. 

In journalism, there are now eight prizes headed by a gold medal 
for public service and seven prizes of $ i ,000 each for local reporting 
under deadline pressure, local reporting not under deadline pressure, 
national reporting, international reporting, cartoons, editorial writ- 
ing and photography. The single reporting prize of 1917, thus, has 
become four prizes. Cartoons were a relatively early addition to 
the list of prizes while photography was recognized in 1942. 

Only daily and weekly newspapers, but not news magazines, are 
termed eligible for the journalism prizes. Moreover, intensive 
efforts over a long period to add a movie, radio and even a TV prize 
to the Pulitzer repertoire have not been acted upon by the Advisory 
Board. 

There have been changes in definition, the most striking being 
in the field of fiction and drama. 

The fiction award originally read as follows: “For the American 
novel published during the year which shall best represent the 
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wholesome atmosphere of iVmeriean life, and the highest standard 
of American manners and manhood, $i,ooo.” It now reads: 'Tor 
distinguished fiction published in book form during the year by an 
American author, preferably dealing with American life, I500.” 

The drama award originally read as follows: ‘Tor the original 
American play, performed in New York, which shall best represent 
the educational value and power of the stage in raising the standards 
of good morals, good taste and good manners, $1,000.” It now 
reads : “For the American play, preferably original in its source and 
dealing with American life, which shall represent in marked fashion 
the educational value and power of the stage, $500.” 

These are perhaps the most meaningful examples of the change 
in public attitudes toward the kind of material that was adjudged 
worthy of Pulitzer Prize consideration over the past four decades. 

There is one other aspect of the prizes which invites general 
examination-the manner of their announcement, which has been 
basically the same for forty years. The fortieth anniversary an- 
nouncement on May 6 was typical-without cheers, cocktails or 
birthday parties, well-starched audiences, masters of ceremonies 
or stage-managed spectacles. 

The audience was the same as usual-the impatient members of 
the working press, including TV and radio; a member of the 
Journalism Faculty and a few efficient young men from the Univer- 
sity Department of Public Information. The surroundings were 
usual to a Columbia University classroom-a frieze of scribbled 
blackboards, battered one-armed student chairs and a deserted 
lecturer’s podium. 

Everyone knew that the Advisory Board had met on the last 
Thursday and Friday in April, as is customary; that large packets 
of information on the winners of the prizes, plus pictures, were 
waiting, and that only a signal that the Trustees had acted was 
needed. At exactly 3:18 p.m., the University Secretary’s office 
telephoned the news of the Trustees’ approval. The news packets 
were handed out. 

Reporters went to waiting open telephone lines in the Journalism 
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Building and got the story to their offices. Within a few minutes, 
the first bulletins were ripped off teletypes in thousands of news- 
paper offices and radio-TV stations throughout the United States. 

This is the kind of reception the announcement of the Pulitzer 
Prizes has had throughout their forty years, despite two world 
wars, a number of smaller wars, a great depression and the un- 
settling effects upon art and letters of two waves of post-war 
prosperity. There has been criticism, even dissension at times, but 
the prizes have survived, expanded and strengthened the role as- 
signed to them. The founder was modest, indeed, when he predicted 
they would be of “benefit and renown to the University.” They 
have become a hallmark of excellence in American cultural life, 
of the working of a tradition of conscience in American journalism. 


Public Service Awards 

J. RUSSELL WIGGINS* 


r 


j. 


^HE Pulitzer Awards “for disinterested and meritorious 
public service rendered by a United States newspaper” 

- furnish a notable demonstration of the importance of the 
press as the censor and “inspector” of government and the scourge 
of corruption. 

Twenty-one of the annual awards made in the forty years of the 
Institution’s history have gone to newspapers for the exposure oj 
graft, fraud and political corruption. Of the other awards, five have 
been for newspapers’ campaigns against bigotry and un-American 
forces such as the Ku Klux Klan, three for defense of freedom of 
the press, three for general patriotic drives*, and four for solid re- 
forms in government administration. 

This classification, of course, has been somewhat arbitrary and 
might be varied by other reviewers of the years. There could be 
no dispute, however, that the overwhelming attribute which the 

*Exccutive Editor, Washington Post & Eimcs-Herald, Washington, D. C. 


(threat K EC E 1 V E I) in' T 1 1 E U'O H I J M 

r— ' ■ 



•• ' ' ' 

I /‘NATURAUZATION’* OF A CANDIDATE AT ACTAR 



The 1922 Meritorious Public Service Award went to the New York World for 
articles exposing the operations of the Klan. (Top of page shows part of a threat 
to the newspaper.) 
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judges saw fit to reward by the bestowal of the publie serviee medal 
was that of the vigilant “Inspeetor General” of government wateh- 
ing over the publie interest, defending the integrity of the ballot, 
rooting out evidences of financial graft, disclosing the existence of 
fraud, holding malefactors up to public scorn. 

These awards, moreover, arc but a tiny specimen and sample of 
the total work of the press in this connection. For every award 
made there were hundreds of rejected competitors and for every 
formal entry there were in these forty years thousands of like 
contributions to honesty and integrity in government. 

It does not require much mental exertion to imagine how different 
the local, state, and federal governments would be today if the 
eftorts here cited had not been made and the wrong-doing uncovered 
had been allowed to go unchecked. But this is only to begin to 
estimate the degree to which government has been influenced by 
such a press . This is not to take account of the thousands of irregular 
acts, corrupt deeds, and immoral transactions that never did take 
place because the incipient wrong-doers were well aware that a 
vigilant and alert press would swiftly expose their malfeasance. 

The Pulitzer Awards for Public Service not only have appro- 
priately rewarded the individual recipients. They have called 
attention annually to the continuing, unrelenting, pervasive extent 
of the newspapers’ promotion of good administration and honest 
government. 



PERSONS IN FRANKS DEATH MYSTERY, SOLVED TO-DAY. 


i 
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vigorous efforts to solve the myctary arj expose and 
/unish the perpetrators of this jnost atrocious crir», 

tZTT TO RXOHT-KATKAX S, LEO?OZJ>, J&., AJTD RICHAED LOEB (BELOW), WEALTHY YOUTHS WHO 
KILLISO; MISS JOSErHIHE FKASXS, SISTEK OF THE KIDHAPERS' VICTIM; JACOB 
father EXTREME RIOHT^ROBEBT FRANKS, THE MURDERED LAD. BE* 
LOW— NOTE OF THANKS WRITTEN TO TOE DAILY ^EWB BY SAMUEL ITTELSOH. 


In behalf of the Franks family and u^self, I 


wish cordially to thank The Chicago Daily Ifews for its 


syrapathetlo handling of this story, its untiring and 


May 31, 1924 


The beginning and the end of the mystery in the Leopold-Loeb case. The 192 5 
Reporting Award went to James W. Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein of the 
Chicago Daily News for their service toward the solution of the murder. 
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Reporting Awards 


HERBERT BRUCKER* 


r 


j. 


scan the Pulitzer Prizes for reporting through their four 
decades is like looking from a mountain top to some mirror 
. flashes in the distance, signalling some of the high spots in 
history since World War I. The very first prize went to Herbert 
Bayard Swope of The World, for a series of articles entitled “Inside 
the German Empire.” These articles combined the two elements of 
reporting now honored with separate awards. Since 1953 spot news 
has had its own category, the test being “the quality of local news 
stories written under the pressure of edition time.” Reporting that 
digs deeply over a period of time, without the pressure of a nearby 
deadline, is likewise rewarded separately. 

This dual thread runs through the four decades of reporting. 
Thus the very second reporting prize in 1918 went to Harold A. 
Littledale of the New York Evening Post for a series “exposing 
abuses in and leading to the reform of the New Jersey State Prison.” 
So with others. In 1939 it was Thomas L. Stokes ofScripps-Howard 
for detailed reports on the intimidation of Pennsylvania and Ken- 
tucky WPA workers during an election campaign. In 1955 it was 
the young editor of a small Texas daily for a series, dug up under 
the noses of big-city papers, that brought a scandal in the administra- 
tion of the Veterans’ Land Program in Texas to national attention. 

Prizes for top flight reporting that is as careful and as documented 
as the fleeting minutes may allow also go back to the early days. 
In 1922 it was Kirke L. Simpson’s account for the Associated Press 
about the burial of the Unknown Soldier of World War I in Arling- 
ton Cemetery. In 1926 it was the breathless reports, humanly 
interesting rather than significant, of the trapping of Floyd Collins 
in a Kentucky cave. Throughout there are reminders that a reporter 
must cultivate his sources, as when in 1936 the prize went to 
Lauren D. Lyman, then of the New York Times, for his exclusive 

*Editor, The Hartford Courant, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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report that Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh and his family were 
leaving this country to live in England. 

The variety is infinite. Twice sports reporting won the prize. In 
other years it was stories having to do with penicillin, labor unrest, 
astronomy, the Loeb-Leopold murder ease in Chicago, a lynching 
in California, and the awesome coming of the atomic age (which 
brought the 1946 award to William L. Laurence of the New York 
Times). It is good that the Advisory Board has given separate 
recognition to reporting under edition pressure, and the more de- 
tailed reports that added time makes possible. For it is hard to 
evaluate a spot news story as against a thoughtful, leisured series. 
For all that, as this year’s jurors again found out, it is not always 
easy to tell where one leaves off and the other begins. No wonder. 
For the raw material of reporting is now, as it was in the beginning, 
that elusive thing, life itself. 


National Reporting x\wards 


ALAN HATHW'AY* 


J. 


II NHE Plan of Award indicates that the National Reporting 
classification as such has existed only since 1948, having 
- previously been covered, along with other types of report- 
ing, under the general classification. 

The original Reporting Awards started with Herbert Bayard 
Swope’s “Inside the German Empire,” which certainly was inter- 
national. Then it ran the gamut from national coal strikes (1920) ; 
crime (Loeb-Leopold, 1925); Lindbergh kidnaping (1933); drama 
tragedy (Floyd Collins’ entrapment, 1926); to pure expose (Judge 
Manton frauds, 1940, and labor scandals, 1941) . Certainly here we 
have feats of editorial prowess that today could fall legitimately 
within the categories of Public Service, Local Reporting, National 
Reporting, and International Reporting. 

*Managing Editor, Newsday, Garden City, Long Island. 
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Since 1948 the National Reporting Award has gone to either a 
series of articles on a given subject written by one reporter on the 
national seene from Washington or to a single article of excellence. 
All but one award was given for material that emanated from 
Washington or directly concerned the Federal Government. 

This, I believe, should bring us to the offieial Pulitzer Committee 
description of the category ‘Tor distinguished example of reporting 
on National affairs.” It would seem that the bulk of reporting to 
eome under this classification should, and doubtless will, originate 
in the Nation’s capital. The phrasing of this award, however, seems 
to give the jurors and the eommittee latitude that is necessary to 
provide some flexibility. It would seem that the reporting of a 
condition that aflccts our national life, such as integration, political 
scandal that reaches the national level, organized crime or raeketeer- 
ing that reaches across state lines to affect the nation, all can 
logically come within this grouping. 

AW could also come within the scope of Public Service. A safety 
valve is provided here in the permission to eross file under more 
than one classification if the applicant is in doubt as to where the 
prime significance really lies . Again, a flexibility exists that provides 
greater possibility for a thorough analysis. It also provides more 
work for the judges, which is probably good. Perhaps this may 
sometimes result in a small amount of confusion, but that is better 
than an inexorable regulation. No one that I know of ever put out 
a good newspaper by using a slide rule. 
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International Reporting Awards 

JOHN R. HKRBER'r* 

S OME years ago, Editor jenkin Lloyd Jones of the Tulsa 
Tribune took members of the x\meriean Soeiety of News- 
paper Editors to task for what he felt was editorial eowardiee 
on home town issues. Mr. Jones, who has sinee been eleeted pres- 
ident of ASNE, eomplained that newspapers full of eourage on 
issues away from home, many times look the other way when 
serious problems arise in the immediate eireulation area. He 
branded this situation “Afghanistanism”-beeause at the time of 
his address, few newspaper readers knew of Afghanistan and fewer 
eared about its problems. Any newspaper, even those laeking 
editorial eourage, eould sound off with impunity on subjeets as far 
away from home as Afghanistan, Mr. Jones eontended. Yet in a 
few short years, Afghanistan as the buffer state between Pakistan 
and USSR-has aequired world wide importanee and interest. Af- 
ghanistanism should not exist now beeause no area of the world is 
without signifieanee even to the local newspaper reader. And while 
a developing global sensitivity on the part of newspaper readers is 
all to the good, it poses a problem for Pulitzer prize judges in the 
field of international reporting. When Joseph Pulitzer set up the 
newspaper awards forty years ago, foreign news coverage was 
pretty much the exclusive field of the foreign correspondents. 

In 1917, international reporting was judged in the general cat- 
egory of Reporting and the first winner of a Pulitzer prize in this 
category was Herbert Bayard Swope of Mr. Pulitzer’s own Neuo 
York World. Mr. Swope won on the basis of a series of articles 
written in 1916 entitled ‘‘Inside the German Empire.” 

However, no other international reporting awards were made 
in this category unless we except the uninhabited areas of Little 
America. Russell Owen of the New York Times won the reporting 

*Editor, Quincy Patriot-Ledger, Quincy, Massachusetts. 
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award in 1930 for his radio reports from the Byrd i\ntarctic 
Expedition. 

Meanwhile the category of Correspondence was set up in 1929 
and this was to cover the international field to 1947. Not all awards 
in the Correspondence category went for international reporting, 
nevertheless. The awards covered the years when World War II 
was being incubated, then the war itself and its aftermath. 

The Correspondence Awards covered such subjects as Russia’s 
five-year plan. Hitler’s struggle for control of Germany and the 
war in Ethiopia. For 1939 and 1940 the awards went for dispatches 
from Berlin, which, by this time, had become the news center of 
the world. War coverage won the awards through 1945, in 
1946 and 1947 the awards went for coverage of conditions in 
Argentina and Russia. 

During World War II, a new category was established for Inter- 
national Telegraphic Reporting and from 1942 to 1946 this category 
made it possible to recognize outstanding war coverage. 

Finally in 1948, more than 20 years after the Pulitzer awards 
were established, a separate category for International Reporting 
was set up to give annual recognition to “a distinguished example of 
reporting international afiairs.” 

News about Russia has been the subject of most awards in this 
category, taking the prizes in 1948, 1950, 1955 and 1956. But cov- 
erage of the Korean War quite understandably won two years and 
other awards have gone for coverage of new s from India and Canada. 

The important thing about the international aw^ards, regardless 
of the category designation given them, is that they have presented 
us with an extremely valuable legacy of global coverage. Here in 
the prize winning matcrial-and in the entries submitted but not 
given top spot-w^c have one of the finest collections anywTere in 
the world of the record that day to day moved us into this unpredict- 
able and unstable atomic era. Most of the entries for the international 
category have been significant, valuable accounts of the inter- 
national drama and the task of the judges over the years has not 
been an easy one. 
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Today foreign correspondents no longer have overseas news- 
beats as their exclusive areas. News stories and feature material arc 
being written from all sections of the world by traveling members 
of newspaper staffs-publishcrs or editors or reporters; even college 
professors with proper credentials from newspapers have served 
as correspondents during trips to Europe. 

A recent tabulation shows that 1 50 American newspaper, radio 
and news agency reporters were at the Hungarian border during 
the revolt period. Many of these reporters were sent from news- 
papers not having their own foreign service and not in the habit of 
staffing overseas news. But here was a dramatic, human interest 
story and its location was not a deterrent to stafl coverage. 

As the world shrinks, this tendency toward home town coverage 
of global events w ill increase. 

This, in turn, creates problems for adequate judging of entries 
submitted in the international new s category. For instance, should 
recognition be given to a hard-working reporter in Bonn who writes 
excellent, intelligent stories in providing day to day coverage of 
this critical arca-or should the award go to an American newspaper 
publisher on a flying trip to Europe who happens to get an interview 
with a top Russian leader? Or, more realistically, shouldn’t there 
be several categories for international coverage just as there are 
for domestic news so that the correspondent doing day to day work 
and the touring editor or publisher can get equal recognition for 
jobs well done? Just as a suggestion, here is a possible basis for 
recognition of good reporting in the international category: 

1 . An award for distinguished correspondence by a foreign 
correspondent actually stationed overseas. 

2. An award for distinguished correspondence by a newspaper- 
man visiting an area or areas. This would include the traveling 
editor or reporter and also the reporter who might be sent into an 
area to do a special story. 

3 . An award for a newspaper making the best effort during the 
year to keep its readers informed of the international scene. In 
order to prevent larger newspapers from consistently winning this 
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award, it might be possible to select one newspaper under 100,000 
eirculation and a second with more than 100,000 circulation. 

Frankly, interest in this problem should be concerned primarily 
with increasing the number of entries in the international category. 

Entries for international awards come mostly from the East 
coast and the concentration of entries is from New York and Wash- 
ington. The paucity of entries is most unfortunate in a time when 
more newspapers the nation over are carrying more foreign news 
than ever before (or should be!). 

A sharper definition of the International Reporting category by 
broadening the base for entries could stimulate new interest in 
this field. 


Editorial Awards 

RALPH AlcGILL* 


^ F ONE looks into the past for our editorial giants, one thinks 
ofEIoraec Circcley in the cast and Henry Watterson and Henry 
Grady in the southeast. There are others, to be sure, but these 


j. 


are the names with the most regional fame. And, if one digs into 
their writings one somehow feels a sense of guilt or betrayal as the 
mind says, “Why this stuff isn’t so good. Why did they say these 
were the great editors?” 


The answer, of course, is obvious. They spoke and wrote in the 
context of their time and day. And, they had something to say. And 
what they had to say met something in the emotions, the dreams, 
the ambitions of their span of years. What they wrote and spoke 
caused people fervently to say,“x\men,” or to shout an angry “No.” 
They reached people. They participated in the lives of the people 
of their years. They were aggressive. . .they brought controversy 
to their pages. As we read these giants of our past, most of the issues 
which so concerned them are merely pages or paragraphs in our 


*Editor, xAtlanta Constitution, Atlanta, Georgia 
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history books. They long have been resolved. And so their words 
of years long past seem dated, awkward, sometimes naive and al- 
most amusing. Beside these old controversies, which so stirred men 
in the decades of Greeley’s time, our own seems so much more alive 
and difficult. A study of the Pulitzer Prizes in editorial writing for 
the past forty years will confirm this. 

It may be well for our giants of this last half of the 20th century, 
if there be any such, to keep this fact in mind. A century hence the 
students at the Columbia School of Journalism will look back 
through the microfilms of our day and, as they read, ask themselves, 
“Why were they thought to be so good?” And the answer will be: 
“They had something to say in the context of their time which 
caused people to say “Yes” and “No” in reply. 


Cartoon Awards 

KDMUNl) DUFFY* 


r 


j 


^HE first Pulitzer Prize for an editorial-page cartoon was 
awarded in 1922 to Rollin Kirby of the New York World. 
There have been many changes in the world since that 


time, but editorial cartooning remains much the same. By this, I 
mean the approach by the cartoonist has altered very little in 
depicting a news situation. By and large, he still uses the same 
symbols, the same set of characters, to make his point. It is true 
that now and then a new and more “modern” type of drawing 
crops up, but it tends to give the reader-if he thinks about it at all- 
a feeling of novelty rather than one of trend or change. The reason 
for this, 1 believe, is that the editorial-page cartoon is a sort of 
traditional form accepted by cartoonists . Reprint a Daumier cartoon 
on an editorial page today and, except for the subject matter, it 

*Cartoonist, Saturday Evening Post, and three-time winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize in cartooning. 
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might have been drawn yesterday to meet a deadline. It has the 
look of ‘‘belonging.” 

In 1924 when I started drawing daily cartoons, there were very 
few cartoonists operating throughout the country, for the syndicate 
product more or less covered the field. The opposite is now true, 
with hundreds of small dailies now having their own men working 
right in the town. This is a good thing. But there is a similarity of 
style in the drawings that tends to give them an appearance of 
uniformity. 

During the early twenties in New York City we had-simulta- 
neously-Boardman Robinson and Clive Weed on the Tribune, Oscar 
Cesare on the Sun and later the Post, and Rollin Kirby on the Morn- 
ing World-M men of great and varied talent. The sad passing of 
newspapers and amalgamations have narrowed the field. However, 
the point I am making is that each of these men had a style of his 
own. The uniformity which I mentioned above is due, I think, to 
the fact that the traditional form of editorial cartoons is too easily 
accepted by many of the newer artists who enter the profession. 
In England, Low brought a new spark and now Vicky of the London 
Daily Mirror\\2iS a touch of his own. The aspiring editorial cartoon- 
ist must do more than glance around at the work of men in the field. 
He must-as the top men now working have done-aim high. In 
other words, he must derive all he can from visiting museums and 
from studying the books of the masters-both drawing and painting. 
He should elevate his sights. 

The Pulitzer Award is a great stimulus to men working in the 
“daily” field. True, a cartoonist does not sit down at his drawing- 
board with a conscious feeling that he must turn out a masterpiece 
to win a prize. However, as the time for submitting his work to 
the judges rolls around, he goes over his output for the year and 
makes his selection. This is of value because he can, in a sense, take 
stock of his work and assess it. 

The task of the judges in making an Award is not an easy one, 
because drawings by many of the same cartoonists are submitted 
year after year. In other branches of newspaper work a man moves 
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IQ 3 7 Prize-winning cartoon by C. D. Batchelor of the Doiily Neu's. 
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“Aftermath,” by Edward I). Kuckes of the Clt'-celcind Plain Dealer. (1953 (Artoon 
Award) 


about. He may be a local reporter for some time and then if his 
work is good, he is assigned to Washington or to a foreign bureau 
or becomes an editorial writer or special correspondent. As a 
result, his output enters a new category for a Pulitzer Award. The 
cartoonist, on the other hand, stays put-most of them for a long 
time. Nevertheless, the judges have done their job well and when- 
ever a new and striking talent appears, it has been recognized and 
honored. 
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Photography Awards 

JULIUS KLYMAN* 

ACK in the early and delightfully irresponsible 1920’s, 
when I was a young reporter, a I3000 stick-up of a chain 
grocery store might very well be the play story of the day. 
It could, of course, be pushed over to the middle columns by a gang 
war or a sizeable raid on a speakeasy. And one, perhaps even two, 
of these stories might be accompanied by a one-column cut showing 
the face, and perhaps a bit of the shoulders, of one of the gentlemen 
concerned-robber, store manager, prohibition agent, speakeasy 
proprietor, gangster, or the cop who made the pinch. The photo- 
graph, preferably, was a front-view shot of the subject, a “mug 
shot,” and the fellow concerned looked you straight in the eye in 
the manner of the bridegroom posing for the wedding picture. His 
look was stolid, stiff and unrelenting and that was precisely what 
the photographer wanted-as though it weren’t cricket to snatch a 
profile. To have made a photo of the robber talking to the cop 
would have been considered vulgarly informal and, furthermore, 
what editor was going to waste two columns of precious newsprint 
on a picture! 

But time passes. The world became an all too closely-knit unit, 
something called the international situation developed, great domes- 
tic issues arose-and the news emphasis changed. Concurrently, 
over these same years, the mechanics of photography also changed. 
New cameras with wide and long-distance lenses made their appear- 
ance; film became much, much “faster”; the old powder flash 
bowed to the flashbulb and the strob light; it became possible, for 
instance, to make pictures in the dark of a theater without the 
audience being aware of what went on; there was the advent of 
color film. 

And keeping pace with his appurtenances, the photographer be- 
came a reporter in his own medium, a photo story teller, a photo 


^Editor, Sunday Magazine Section, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, Missouri . 
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Marry A. Irask of the Boston 'I'niveler won the 19 ^7 Photography Award for his 
sequence of pictures of the sinking of the Andrea Doria. The photograph above 
was taken nine minutes before the liner plunged to the bottom. 


essayist, a photo analyst. Of course, by and large, the editors lagged 
behind this new development in journalism (the only really new 
development in journalism in the last quarter century) because too 
many editors, for a time at least, could not shake off the old supersti- 
tion that a photograph, regardless of how revealing it might be, 
was still a waste of new sprint. For habits are hard to change. It 
takes time to realize that, even though a newspaper’s business is to 
tell the new s, a picture adds another dimension to the telling of the 
new's. It is hard to come to understand that tw o or three or more 
photographs on the same subject may add still more dimension to 
the new^s. But gradually, gradually, the idea took hold, the new^s- 
paper gained in impact and, above all, the reading public was better 
served. 
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The Pulitzer Prize for photography is a young award as Pulitzer 
prizes go-it was established only some i 5 years ago. By then, the 
new' photography already w as making its mark. Making its mark 
and refleeting the times. The first aw^ards wxnt to a pieture showing 
a violent struggle betw een striking and non-striking auto w^orkers 
and that pieture w as dramatieally deseriptive of the efforts to 
organize unions, deseriptivx of the soeial, eeonomie struggle of its 
day. The seeond World War made its unhappy entranee into the 
lives of men, and photographs told of its terrors and triumphs on 
the field of battle and of the problems eaused at home. And a few^ 
of these pietures w on prizes. Peaee, of a kind, returned. Ameriea 
prospered. Airplanes filled the nation’s skies, and sometimes they 
crashed. And a picture of a shambled bomber in a city’s street w^as 
an example of contemporary photo new s coverage that brought a 
Pulitzer aw ard in 1956 to its new spaper. 

\es, each year photography gains a little in importance in the 
American press. Any day, now', it wall be nationally, eminently 
respectable. 


Fiction Awards! 

CARLOS BAKLR* 

''The object in z'iew %vas a renaissance '^ — Marianne moore 


O NE docs not know% of course, precisely w hat w^as in the 
mind of Joseph Pulitzer the elder wficn he realized a long 
dream and set up his literary prizes. Encouragement to 
w riters, certainly. He w^as a very vigorous wTiter himself. Perhaps 
an American equivalent to the British Order of Merit. But Mr. 
Pulitzer, like his son Joseph (1885-1955), was first of all a new^s- 
paperman of very high standards. And a newspaperman has been 

|Rcvision of an address given at the Grolier Club, Deeember 18, 1956. 
*C>hairman of the English Department, Prineeton University. 
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defined as one who feels impelled, if he ean find no exeitement, to 
stir some up. The establishment of the prizes may be seen as a 
noble deviee for stirring up interest in Ameriean letters. 

Although neither Joseph pere nor Joseph fiP made any pretenee 
of being a eritie, exeept to examine with eritieal eyes the qualities 
of the journalism whieh their papers printed, and although the elder 
Pulitzer died before his prizes began to be awarded, we are told 
that the younger Joseph took a speeial interest in the books that 
were reeommended for aw ard, reading them as often as time allow^ed . 
And w hen, like his father, his eyesight failed, it is said that his 
aides w ere frequently asked to read them aloud for his benefit and 
information. In the desire to serve as eatalysts of Ameriean letters, 
both father and son performed serviees w orthy of the true eritie. 

Some of the Pulitzer Prize hooks in fietion are reasonably aeeu- 

rate mirrors of our native taste in literature. But if w e try to 

measure the Pulitzer books on an absolute seale of value rather 

than on the relativistie seale of historieal w orth, how' w ell has the 

system w orked.^ Has it helped to produee the renaissanee in letters 

that ought probably to be its aim? The best praise of any system is 

that it w orks and w orks for grood. The Pulitzer Aw ards in fietion, 

as w e employ the power of hindsight, seem to rise to, if not alw ays 

alw ays to maintain, the highest standards. One finds sueh elassies 

* 

as Edith Wharton’s Age of Innocence, Willa C/ather’s One of Ours, 
1 .ew'is’s A rrowsmith, Harold Davis’s Honey in the Horn, Marquand’s 
George Apley, Steinbeek’s Grapes of Wrath, Warren’s All the King's 
Men, Cozzens’s Guard of Honor, Riehter’s The Town, Hemingw^ay’s 
Old Man and the Sea, Faulkner’s A Fable, and Kantor’s Andersonville 
-a round dozen of novels that are eertain to survive the w eathering 
of time. Another half-dozen are of eontinuing interest, though not 
of the same ealibre: Wilder’s Bridge of San Luis Key, Pearl Buek’s 
The Good Earth, T. S. Stribling’s The Store, Margaret iMitehell’s 
Gone With The Wind, Marjorie Kinnan Rawdings’s The Yearling, 
Guthrie’s The Way West, and perhaps Wbuk’s Caine Mutiny. Our 
best novelists, w e might be inelined to say, have all been rew^arded 
by Pulitzer reeognition. 
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One says so, only to pause in dismay. The Pulitzer medal has 
two sides, and we have not looked at the other side. Is it really true 
that all of our best novelists have reeeived the aeelaim of Pulitzer 
Prizes? Certainly not. Neither Hemingway nor Faulkner had ever 
won a Pulitzer until 1953 and 1955 respeetively. Theodore Dreiser 
and Sherwood Anderson were eligible but ignored. Dos Passos is 
not here. Neither is Thomas Wolfe. Fitzgerald, O’Hara, Farrell, 
Erskine (/aldwell, Gertrude Stein, Katherine Anne Porter, Eudora 
Welty, Walter \ an Tilburgh Cdark, Jean Stafford, and a half dozen 
other very able and distinguished writers of fietions have never won 
the prize. How many of them were runners-up in any given year 
we eannot know. Nor ean we say with assuranee that eaeh of their 
works genuinely deserved the distinetion of a Pulitzer Award. Yet 
in one way or another, the ironies of eireumstanee have eonspired to 
exelude them, and the question arises : Where so many are exeluded 
from aeeess to our most distinguished literary deeorations, what 
is wrong? 

I suspect that the present rules governing the Pulitzer Prizes in 
literature do not sufficiently recognize the fact that there are lean 
years and fat years in American literature, just as there are lean 
and fat years in other aspects of the national economy. In Joseph’s 
dream in Genesis, the lean kine gobbled up the fat ones. When 
Joseph Pulitzer had the dream which led to the genesis of the prizes 
bearing his name, I do not think he fully faced the fact that there 
are years in which the competing kine are very lean indeed. It 
stands to reason that arbitrary calendarial divisions will occasionally 
lead the Pulitzer Prize jurors into difficulties as they make their 
selections. 

Their predicament may take one of two forms. The year may 
have been too lean, or it may have been too fat. In a lean year, of 
course, the award can always be skipped. What really distresses 
is the year when the jurors arc confronted by an embarrassment of 
riches. In such a year, what ought to be the guiding principle for 
Pulitzer judges? Two answers can be proposed. The first is the 
careful use of honorable mentions. So far as I know, the Pulitzer 
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Committee has never named the runners-up. We know who wins 
the prizx, but who the leading eontenders were remains inserutable. 
The deviee of honorable mentions would help, as the preaeher said, 
to unserew the inserutable, and with very benefieial results. Noth- 
ing eould ofter sounder eneouragement to a young author than this 
publie reeognition of his private aehievement. P"or any healthy 
literary soeiety is bound to eontain a group of young writers who 
look as if they might last. Their work may not fully measure up to 
an absolute standard. They have not yet amassed a suffieient body 
of writing so that their line of development has beeome elear. 
Honorable mentions would help them through the parlous interim. 

The seeond answer is that Pulit/xr Prizes should be awarded, 
where possible, to those who have proved their staying-powers at 
a high level of exeellenee over a respeetable span of years. Mere 
staying-power is not enough. Any of us ean name writers who have 
been around for a long time in the subterranean eellars of Mount 
Parnassus. We ean also name, indeed have already named here, 
men and w omen w ho have w ritten not just one good book but a 
w^hole series of them. Their integrities have survived the onslaughts, 
the temptations, and the lion-traps w hieh our soeiety prepares for 
their reeeption onee they have aehieved a degree of fame. If the 
objeet in Mr. Pulitzer’s view^ was indeed a renaissanee, then the 
objeet ean be best attained by rew arding genuine exeellenee. And 
nothing proves exeellenee like its eontinuanee through the years. 

In some reeent Pulitzer aw^ards, there are signs that sueh a poliey 
is being hatehed. The anonymous jurors for poetry seem to have 
been following the notion that the year w^hen a w ell-proved poet 
issues a eolleetion of his w ork is a good year to reeognize his total 
eontribution. Sandburg in 1951, Marianne Moore in 1952, Arehi- 
bald MaeLeish in 1953, and Wallaee Stevens in 1955 eonspie- 
uous examples. The relatively recent aw^ards to Hemingway and 
Faulkner wxuld seem to have been made on the same principle. 
Which most deserves our accolade, the perennial glow^ at the zenith 
or the flash in the pan? The flash may blind us temporarily; the 
glow^ w^arms and sustains us as we go about our yearly affairs. 
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The best writer does not, of eourse, set his eap to win a Pulitzer. 
He writes as he must. The jury he seeks most to please is the harsh- 
est of all, a jury of one-himself. Like Pulitzer Prizewoman 
Marianne Moore in her poem Melancthon, any very able writer 
eould truthfully say: 

Openly, yes, 

\\ ith the naturalness 

Of the hippopotamus or the alligator 

when it elimbs out on the bank to experience the 

sun, 1 do these 

things which I do, which please 

no one but myself. Now 1 breathe and now 1 am sub- 

mercred . . . 

And we, as her admiring readers, can only hope that Miss Moore 
never chooses to remain submerged too long. 

Her next lines arc those from which our text was taken. ‘‘The 
blemishes,” says Miss Moore, “stand up and shout when the object 
in view was a renaissance.” The blemishes in the Pulitzer Prize 
system, the blots upon its proud escutcheon, are not quite so 
vociferous. But if they are there, and if Mr. Pulitzer’s object was 
in fact a renaissance in American letters, we can look for the 
blemishes to go and the renaissance to come as these great prizes 
begin their second forty years. 


Drama x\wards 

OSCAR J. CAMPBELL/ 


J. 


r II MHE first Pulitzer Prize for an American play was awarded 
in 19 1 8 to Jesse Lynch Williams’ Why Marry F Since that 
- time, the prestige of the Prize has continuously risen. 
Looking back over the forty years of its history, we can see that 
it has reflected the changes in the standards of public taste and that 

*Administrator of the Arts Center Program, Columbia University. 
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it has been an important faetor in efieeting these improvements. 

During these years the standards of the juries and the Advisory 
Board on Pulitzer Prizes have beeome inereasingly more severe. 
From 1917 to 1940 only twiee was the award withheld on the 
ground that no play presented during the season in question was 
worthy of the honor. But from 1941 to 1957 the prize was not given 
four times. This higher standard of judgment has resulted in a 
uniformly better quality in the dramas nominated for the prize. 

This improvement is partly due to an easing of the requirements 
whieh a eontesting drama must satisfy. The original statement of 
the eonditions reads as follows : “For the Ameriean play, preferably 



Florence Eldridge and Frederic March in a scene from Eugene O’Neill’s plav 
Long Day's Journey into Night, winner of the 1957 Drama Award. 
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original in its source and dealing with American life, which shall 
represent in marked fashion the edueational value and power of the 
stage.” Recently this statement has been modified, so that, in effeet, 
any play written by an American, whatever the sotiree of its 
material and whatever its subjeet, is now eligible. 

The change in the rules is refleeted in the choices of the Board. 
For the first two decades the prize plays, whatever their quality, 
were almost without exception realistie pietures of the American 
scene.They ranged from Owen Davis’ Icebound ( 1 9 3 3) , a dramatiza- 
tion of sternly eontrolled New England emotions, to Elmer Riee’s 
Street Scene (1929), a vivid evocation of the life in a tenement on 
the lower East Side of New York. These plays satisfied the prevail- 
ing appetite of the age for Ameriean local color. Eugene O’Neill’s 
Beyond the Horizon (1920) and his Anna Christie (1922) were the 
most striking examples of this preoeeupation with pieturesque 
aspeets of Ameriean life. 

From Robert Sherwood’s There Shall Be No Night (1941) to 
The Diary of Anne Frank, neither of whieh eonformed to the original 
preseription, the prize plays have more and more treated subjeets 
of coneern to the entire western world. This tendeney reflects the 
eager response of intelligent audiences to tragedies, although set in 
a foreign milieu, that come close to their sympathies and their fears. 
It also shows that speetators have learned to aeeept moving tragedy 
as a satisfying aesthetie experienee. Even plays dealing with Amer- 
ican life written in this later period, notably A Streetcar Named 
Desire and The Death of a Salesman, probe to deeper levels of 
experienee. This is doubtless the reason that they have aroused 
admiration in almost every country of the eivilized world. But it 
was the enthusiastic support given to these two tragedies in Amer- 
ica that sparked their world-wide triumphs. 

In these ways the history of the Pulitzer Prize Plays serves as a 
reliable guide to the stages of the x\meriean public’s growth in 
taste and aesthetie judgment to its present point of sophistieated 
maturity. 
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History Awards 

HARRY J. CARMAN* ‘ 



"^ORTY years have elapsed sinee the first Pulitzer Award 
was made in History. In 1917 His Exeelleney J. J. Jusserand, 
Ambassador of PYanee to the United States, reeeived this 
eoveted honor for his penetrating and delightfully written volume, 
With Americans of Past and Present Days. After serviee in London, 
Constantinople and Copenhagen, Jusserand represented his eountry 
at Washington from 1902 to 1915. He was a elose personal friend 
of every United States President during these years and did mueh 
to promote friendly relations between the x\meriean people and the 
PYeneh. Not only was he a diplomat of taet and ability but also a 
finished seholar and the Pulitzer award to him was warmly reeeived. 

With the exeeption of the year 1919 for whieh the judges believed 
that nothing had been published worthy of a Pulitzer Prize, an 
annual aw^ard has been made. This means that forty in all have been 
made in the field of history. The volumes for whieh awards have 
been made eover a wide range of interest. Most of them are speeial- 
ized in eharaeter. Only nine eover a long time-span. Pfive are works 
of more than one volume. Twenty-four deal w holly or in part with 
the period prior to the Civil War and of these three are eoneerned 
with the eolonial period and two with the War of Independenee. 
One eenters on the War with Mexieo, four on the Civil War, and 
three on World War I. Two have eonstitutional history as their 
major theme; five, migration and expansion; two, naval history; 
and two, foreign policy. The largest number in any single category 
is six in intelleetual history. There are no awards for primarily 
economic or industrial history. It is interesting to note, too, that 
no author in the History section has received more than one award 
and only one volume has had two authors. 

x\s scholarship, most of the history volumes, but not all, for 
which Pulitzer Awards have been received have stood the test of 


*Dean Emeritus, Columbia College. 
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rime. Even some of those whieh have been ehallenged on the basis 
of faetual eontent or interpretation, or both, have been a souree of 
stimulation to unnumbered thousands of readers and researeh 
students. Notable in this respeet have been Farrington’s Main 
Curmits in American Thought ami (daude H. \ an Tyne’s The War 
of Independence. 1 his is not surprising when \\ c remember that, 
with the diseovery of new data, history is more or less eonstantly 
being rew ritten and reinterpreted. 

Undoubtedly, in some years another set of judges might have 
seleeted for the aw ard volumes other than those that w ere ehosen. 
Were one to hazard a guess, how ever, as to the number of “mistakes” 
made in this respeet, it is this w riter’s belief that it w ould be very 
small. 


Bio graphy Awards 

JULIAN P. BOYD* 


J 


VERY book is more or less biographieal, as Milton made 
H erystal elear, and Frost’s poems are as autobiographieal 
^ as Virginius Dabney’s editorials or Herbloek’s eartoons. 


Yet, for the speeial, didaetie purpose of the Pulitzer Aw ard, biog- 
raphy assumes the familiar meaning that history has given to it-a 
reeord of one human being’s progress from birth to death, an ae- 
eount of his sufferings, aspirations, achievements, failures, hopes 
and despairs. It is this quality, no doubt, that explains why Dr. 
Johnson’s favorite form of literature is also the ehoiee of countless 
others; why doctors (who seem to lead in numbers at least), 
lawyers, beggars, statesmen, theologians, housewives, jailbirds, 
ceeentries, and representatives of all other classes of men feel such 
compulsion to record their individual experience; and w hy, alone 
among the several categories of Pulitzer Aw ards in Letters, Biog- 
raphy is the only classification that in four decades has never 

*Editor, The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, Princeton University. 
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skipped a year. The irreverent may suggest that this eontinuous 
reeord would have been improved by being broken onee or twiee 
or see in it evidenee of laek of diserimination among judges who 
share the eommon assumption that there is no unimportant biog- 
raphy or autobiography. But it ean be argued with equal foree that 
sueh a reeord refleets an eeonomy of abundanee in the field of 
biography, both as to quality and as to quantity. 

Certainly the roll of awards for the past forty years shows that 
this form of letters has attraeted the pens of some of the ablest 
writers in twentieth-eentury Ameriea. In the Twenties Henry 
Adams’ Education, Beveridge’s Marshall, f rarland’s Daughter of the 
Middle Border, M. A. He Wolfe Howe’s Barrett Wendell, Cushing’s 
Osier, Hollow^ay’s Whitman, and Pupin’s From Immigrant to Inven- 
tor, exhibited some of the best writing and finest seholarship of that 
exuberant deeade. If this was the high-water mark for biography, 
the Thirties were almost at flood tide, with Henry James’ Charles 
W. Eliot, Pringle’s Theodore Roosevelt, Freeman’s Fee, \ an Doren’s 
Franklin, Nevins’ Grover Cleveland -and Hamilton Fish, and Marquis 
James’ Jackson. The Forties produeed Morison’s Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea, Sherw ood’s Roosevelt and Hopkins, Miss Clapp’s John 
Bigelow, and Miss Winslow ’s Jonathan Edward s-2. notable reeord 
that w^ould have been even more impressive in this w^ar-torn deeade 
if History had not invaded Biography by making aw ards in 1940 
to Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln: The War Years (an aet of justified 
aggression in view' of the faet that Biography’s jurors had negleeted 
The Prairie Years in 1926) and in 1943 Esther Forbes’ Paul Revere. 
In the Fifties embattled individualism eame to the front in studies of 
John Quiney Adams by Bemis, John C. Calhoun by Miss Coit, and 
Robert A. Taft by William S. White, all works of sound, detaehed 
seholarship. Both Talbot Hamlin’s Latrohe and Mays’ Edmund 
Pendleton reseued important figures from negleet, and both w orks 
wxre the produet of mature seholarship. 

This is a notable reeord, and any seleetion of those titles that 
eame into the judges’ final lists w ould probably be equally so. In 
some years the seales eould doubtless have been tipped advantage- 
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ously in a different direetion or not tipped at all. Too, biography 
suffers especially from the multiple-volume hazard, and Malone’s 
Jefferson, Brant’s Madison, Freeman’s Washington, Randall’s Lin- 
coln, Hughes’ Washington, Bower’s Jefferson are only a few examples 
of works that seem to have to run the risk of the jurors’ suspended 
ehoiee until, unhappily too often, death intervenes to prevent any 
ehoiee. 

The debate on alternatives eould go on endlessly, but, given the 
didaetie eondition of the award and the generally aeeepted definition 
of biography, there seem to be no towering, forgotten peaks that 
dwarf the aetual seleetions. Yet, these eonditions aside, there is one. 
‘‘Nothing,” said Horaee Walpole, “gives so just an idea of an age as 
genuine letters; nay, history waits for its last seal from them.” So 
does biography. In the monumental edition of Walpole’s own 
letters being prepared by Wilmarth S. Lewis, a new form of biog- 
raphy, extensive in reaeh, exaeting in seholarship, is being earned 
impressively forward. There may be some doubt as to whether 
Whlpole’s letters, being written in large part to posterity, are 
“genuine letters,” but there ean be none as to the new monumental 
form of biography that Lewis has fashioned out of these materials. 


Poetry Awards 

LOUIS UNTERMEYER* 

A LIST of the Pulitzer Prize-winning volumes of poetry 
might serve as a fairly aeeurate barometer of the elimate 
. of taste during the last four deeades. The nineteens and 
twenties were marked by a eultural ambivalenee, a struggle be- 
tween new experiments and old traditions. Like the publie, the 
judges sometimes sided with one, sometimes with the other. For 
example, in 1926 the prize was awarded to Amy Lowell’s post- 
humous Whaf s (y Clock whieh, although not her most important 


*Poet and Critic. 
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work, was a characteristic product of ^‘the new poetry,” while the 
following year the prize was given to Leonora Speyer’s Fiddler s 
Farewell, a parcel of pretty-and prettily self-conseious-verse- 
making. There seemed to be no disposition to draw a sharp line 
between genuine skill and meretricious accomplishment; the mer- 
itorious and the mediocre were impartially rewarded. 1932 saw 
the publieation of Robinson Jeffers’ fierce and full-throated Thurso's 
I^andmg-hwt that year the prize was won by George Dillon’s in- 
nocuous The Flowering Stone. In 1934 the prize was awarded to 
Robert Hillyer’s Collected Verse-, in 1936 the aecolade was aceorded 
to Robert P. Tristram Coffin’s Strange Holiness-, and in 1935, the 
year between, the honor was carried off by Audrey Wurdemann’s 
forgotten Bright A?nbush-t\\ci same year in which Marianne 
Moore’s extraordinary Selected Poe?ns appeared. It was not until 
1952, thirty years after her first highly original book was published, 
that Marianne Moore was the reeipient of a Pulitzer Prize. 

Recognition of change always comes slowly, and the Pulitzer 
Prize judges sometimes seemed to be influenced into ‘‘playing safe” 
by the general hesitation to reeognize new aims and teehniques. 
After Edwin Arlington Robinson and Robert Frost had won a place 
for themselves as pioneers in the new poetry, they were raised to 
the rank of established American national institutions-with the 
result that Robinson received the eoveted award three times within 
six years, while Frost, in a somewhat longer span, was a four-time 
winner. Meanwhile young (and subsequently famous) poets were 
being passed by. Two of the trail-blazers, who altered the eourse of 
modern poetry, were eompletely unaeknowledged by the arbiters- 
neither Eliot nor Pound ever received a Pulitzer Prize. 

During the last sixteen or seventeen years there has been a much 
greater tolerance as well as a sharper recognition of the change 
which has come over American poetry. The tensions, the variable 
tones, and the intellectual intensities of the times have been bril- 
liantly reflected in such prize-winning books as W. H. Auden’s 
The Age of Anxiety (a title that sums up an epoch), Karl Shapiro’s 
V-Letter and Other Poems, Robert Low ell’s Lord Weary's Castle, 
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Peter Viereek’s Terror and Decorum (another signifieant title), 
Ciw endolyn Brooks’ Annie Allen, Theodore Roethke’s The Waking, 
Wallaee Stevens’ and (/arl Sandburg’s Collected Poems (handsomely 
if belatedly honored), and Klizabeth Bishop’s half-pungent, half- 
poignant Poems: North and South. Although some of these volumes 
have been denigrated as ‘‘eerebral” and “private,” all are expressive 
of a poetry that dares as w ell as delights, that, in its searehing for 
essentials, stands opposed to the soft (and eminently eommereial) 
sentimentality, as w ell as to the “new^ illiteracy” wiiieh is a present 
threat. 

There ean be no doubt that the Poetry Aw^ards have w orn w^ell. 
They perform an invaluable serviee to readers and erities of poetry, 
to laymen as well as librarians. Their standards, as wxll as their 
final judgment of values, eontinue to stimulate eritieal reappraisals 
and an ever-widening public' response. 


Music Awards 


CHALMKRS CLIFTON* 


J 


N 1943, Advisory Board on the Pulitzer Prizes made an 
important deeision as to the type of its aw^ards in musie, 
adopting the praetiee of bestow ing its aeeolade on a distin- 
guished musieal eomposition. Previously the prizes for musie were 
fellow^ships for travel and study in Europe. As w^orthy and rew^ard- 
ing as this may have been, it w^as far more important for the prestige 
and dignity of the Ameriean eomposer to find himself beside his 
eolleagues in journalism, fietion, history, poetry, and drama for an 
aw^ard wTieh has beeome inereasingly signifieant for his reeognition, 
as well as for the reeognition of Ameriean eomposition in general. 

1 he musieal sub-eommittee funetions with tw^o basic directives. 
The composition, which may be in any category-symphonic, op- 

*Composer and Critic and former member of the Columbia University Music 
Faculty. 
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eratic, choral or chamber music, must have been first performed 
between April i and March 3 i of the year under consideration, 
and must have been the work of an xAmeriean composer or of a 
composer who is a resident of the U.S.i\. and whose creative 
activities are identified with the broad pattern of American composi- 
tion. xAs a matter of fact, up to this time, no binding or negative role 
has been found desirable or necessary. 

Of the fourteen prizes, ineluding one special award, all but three 
are for compositions by native-born Amerieans. Of the three 
exceptions, one is a long-time resident, one is a student in one of 
our music schools, and the third has been a citizen for many years. 
The categories are varied. The Special Award for Oklaho?m in 
1944 must have taken into consideration the freshness and folkiness 
which have marked an eneouraging trend in popular musieals. Of 
the rest, three are operatie, two are choral, one is music for a film, 
and the rest are symphonic. 

\"ery properly, there is no diseernible tendency, only a search 
for musicality and craftsmanship. The works of the eomposers 
who are represented constitute a distinguished cross-section of 
American composition. The Pulitzer Prize, if rarely a discovery, 
has been of great significance in the career of most of those who 
have received the awards. 


Fulit%er Prizes in Letters 

The Pulitzer Prizes awarded in the area of belles lettres during the past years 
are listed below. Aeomplete list of winners inj// eategories of awards is printed in 
The World Almanac and in a broehure llie Pulitzer Prizes: Plan of Azvard, 

New York, Columbia University [1956]. 

NOVEL 

1917 No award 

1918 His Family. By Ernest Poole 

1919 The Magnificent Ambersons. By Booth Tarkington 

1920 No award 

1921 The Age of Innocence. By Edith Wharton 
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1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

IQZS 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

‘939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

‘955 

1956 

‘957 

‘957 

‘ 9‘7 

1918 

‘ 9‘9 
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Alice Admis. By Booth Tarkington 

One of Ours. By Willa Gather 

The Able McLaughlins . By Margaret \V ilson 

So Big. By Edna Ferber 

Arrouosmith. By Sinclair Lewis 

Early Autumn. By Louis Bromfield 

The Bridge of San Luis Rey. By Thornton Wilder 

Scarlet Sister Mary. By Julia Peterkin 

Laughing Boy. By Oliver La Large 

Years of Grace. By Margaret Ayer Barnes 

The Good Earth. By Pearl S. Buck 

The Store. By T. S. Stribling 

Lamb in His Bosom. By Caroline Miller 

Honjc in November. By Josephine W. Johnson 

Honey in the Horn. By Harold L. Davis 

Gone vuith the Wind. By Margaret Mitchell 

The Late George Apley. By John P. Marquand 

The Yearling. By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 

The Grapes of Wrath. By John Steinbeck 

No award 

In This Our Life. By Ellen Glasgow 
Dragon s Teeth. By Upton Sinclair 
Journey in the Dark. By Martin Flavin 
A Bell for Adano. By John Hersey 
No award 

j4.ll the King's Men. By Robert Penn Warren 
FICTION 

Tales of the South Pacific. By James A. Michener 

Guard of Honor. By James Gould Cozzens 

The Way West. By A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 

The Tovon. By Conrad Richter 
✓ 

The Caine Mutiny. By Herman Wouk 

The Old Man and the Sea. By Ernest Hemingway 

No award 

A Fable. By W^illiam Faulkner 
Andersonville . By MacKinlay Kantor 
No award 

SPECIAL CITATION 

To Kenneth Roberts “for his historical novels which have long contributed 
to the creation of greater interest in our early American history.” 

DRAMA 
No award 

Why Marry By Jesse Lynch W^illiams 
No award 


1920 

192 I 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 
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1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1944 

1922 

1923 

1924 
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Beyond the Horizon. By Eugene O’Neill 

Miss Lulu Bett. By Zona Gale 

Anna Christie. By Eugene O’Neill 

Icebound. By Owen Davis 

Hell-Bent fer Heaven. By Elateher Elughes 

They Knew What They Wanted. By Sidney Howard 

Craig's Wife. By George Kelly 

In Abraham s Bosom. By Paul Green 

Strange Interlude. By Eugene O’Neill 

Street Scene. By Elmer L. Rice 

The Green Pastures. By Marc Connelly 

Alison s House. By Susan Glaspell 

OfTh eel Sing. By George S. Kaufman, Morrie Ryskind, and Ira Gershwin 

Both Your Houses. By Maxwell Anderson 

Men in White. By Sidney Kingsley 

The Old Maid. By Zoe Akins 

Idiot's Delight. By Robert E. Sherwood 

You Can't Take It with You. By Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman 

Our Town. By Thornton Wilder 

Abe Lincoln in lllmois. By Robert E. Sherwood 

The Time of Your Life. By William Saroyan 

There Shall Be No Night. By Robert E. Sherwood 

No award 

The Skin of Our Teeth. By Thornton \\ ilder 
No award 

Harvey. By Mary Chase 

State of the Union. By Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse 
No award 

A Streetcar Named Desire. By Tennessee Williams 
Death of a Salesman. By Arthur Miller 

South Pacific. By Richard Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, and Joshua 

Logan 

No award 

The Shrike. By Joseph Kramm 
Picnic. By William Inge 

The Teahouse of the August Moon. By John Patrick 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. By Tennessee Williams 

The Diary of Anne Frank. By Frances Goodrich and Albert Hackett 

Long Day's Journey into Night. By Eugene O’Neill 

SPECIAL AWARD 

Oklahoma! By Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd 
POETRY 

Collected Poems. By Edwin Arlington Robinson 

The Ballad of the Harp-Weaver; A Few Figs from Thistles; “Eight Sonnets” 
in American Poetry, 1^22, A Miscellany. By Edna St. Vincent Millay 
New Hampshire. By Robert Frost 
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192 5 l he Man Who Died Ihi'ice. By Kdwin Arlington Robinson 

1926 W'hat' s O'clock. By Amy Lowell 

1927 Fiddler s Farezvell. By Leonora Speyer 

1928 Frist ram. By Edwin Arlincrton Robinson 

1929 John Broii'n's Body. By Stephen V^ineent Benet 

1930 Selected Ihems. By Conrad Aiken 

1931 Collected Poems. By Robert Frost 

1932 I'he Flo^n'ering Stone. By George Dillon 

1933 Conqii istado r . By Archibald A 1 ae Lc i s h 

1934 Collected Verse. By Robert Hillyer 

193 5 Bright Ambush. By Audrey W urdemann 

1936 Strange Holiness. By Robert P. Tristram C>ofhn 

1937 A Further Range. By Robert Frost 

1938 Cold Morning Sky. By Marva Zaturenska 
19 39 Selected Poems. By John Gould Fletcher 

1940 Collected Poems. By Mark \"an Doren. 

1941 Sunderland Capture. By Leonard Bacon 

1942 The Dust Which is God. By William Rose Benet 

1943 A Wdtness Tree. By Robert Frost 

1944 W^estern Star. By Stephen Vincent Benet 

1945 V-Letter and Other Ihems. By Karl Shapiro 

1946 No award 

1947 Weary' s Castle. By Robert Lowell 

1948 The Age of Anxiety. By W H. Auden 

1949 'Terror and Decorum. By Peter \hereck 

1950 Annie Allen. By Gwendolyn Brooks 

1951 Complete Poems. By C>arl Sandburg 

1952 Collected Ihems. By Marianne Moore 
195 3 Collected Poems. By Archibald MaeLeish 

1954 The Wdking. By Theodore Roethke 

1955 Collected Poems. By Wallace Stevens 

1956 Poems. By Elizabeth Bishop 

1957 Things of This Wdrld. By Richard \\ ilbur 


Our ( irowing Collections 

ROI.ANI) BAUGHMAN 


Braun-Vogel Stein gift. Dr. Julie Braun-Vogelstein presented a not- 
able eolleetion of books, periodieals and pamphlets in the fields of 
soeiology, politieal seience, and eeonomies. The eolleetion, num- 
bering about 2500 items, had formed part of the library of her late 
husband, Dr. Heinrieh Braun. 

Carnegie Endouo?nent gift. The Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peaee has added substantially to its past gifts of its official 
but non-current correspondence and documents. 

Carson gift. Mrs. Joseph Carson of Bryn Mawr has presented to 
the Avery Architectural Library the original drawing (ca. 1880) 
by Addison Hutton for the residence of Mr. J. C. Booth of Haver- 
ford, Pennsylvania. 

Freeborn gift. Avery Library also reports the receipt of eight 
architectural drawings executed about i860 by the New \ork 
architect, William Naugle, for “Chiddingston,” the mansion of 
Thomas Streatfield Clarkson at Germantown, New York. The 
drawings were presented by the former owner of Chiddingston, 
Mrs. James Freeborn. 

Friedman gifts. Mr. Harry G. Friedman (Ph.D., 1908) has, with 
his usual generosity, added several new gifts to the Libraries. 
Among these are: Durands, Rationale dwinorum officiorimu 1539; 
Tasso, La Gierusalenmie Liberata, 1590; Bernard, Life and death of 
James Usher, 1656; Die Glueckseeligkeit des Christlichen Todes, 1716; 
Benjamin Disraeli .. .in upwards of wo cartoons from ^'PimchU 1878; 
Langland, The Vision of. . .Piers the Plowman, Flston Press, 1910; 
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^’nd a place card for a dinner honoring Constant Coquelin, 14 April 
1901, signed by Coquelin, William Lyon Phelps, Brander Matthews, 
etc. Mr. Friedman also presented an interesting framed painting of 
13 r. Samuel Johnson, a monochrome on glass probably made early 
in the 19th century from the well-known portrait by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Gottsclio-Schleisner gift. Mr. Samuel H. Gottscho and Mr. William 
H. Schleisner have added to the important archive of architectural 
photographs of noted twentieth-century projects in the New York 
area which they have generously established at Avery Library 
during the past three years. The most recent addition includes 970 
photographic negatives covering 92 projects. 

Green gift. Mr. Joseph Coy Green, learning of Columbia’s interest 
in collecting the papers of her famous alumnus, Randolph Bourne, 
presented an interesting letter which Bourne had written to him on 
May 7, 1914, from Pisa. 

Heyman gift. Mr. Henry K. Heyman (A.B., 1903, A.M., 1904, 
LL.B., 1 905) has presented to the Law Library a group of 3 3 books, 
including the first edition of Sir William Blackstone’s Commentaries 
on the Laws of England, 1769 (4 volumes), and a volume of tracts 
relating to Blackstone and his commentaries, published in Philadel- 
phia in 1773 and 1774. 

La?nont gift. The articles on War Posters by Professors Cumming 
and Mangravite in the February issue of Columbia Library Columns 
stimulated two substantial gifts of such posters to the Libraries. 
One of these, presented by Mrs. Corliss Lamont, comprises a group 
of 59 posters issued in the USSR Tass window series, 14 other 
World War II Russian posters, and two U.S. World War 11 posters 
— a total of 75 pieces. Columbia already had a substantial collection 
of these posters, but this gift resulted in very little duplication. 
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The George Macy Me?norial Collection. An extraordinary gift, com- 
prising nearly 300 books issued by The l^imited Editions Club, 
was presented on May 14 at an impressive Rotunda ceremony. 
Sir Francis Meynell made the presentation for Mrs. George Macy 
in memory of her husband (1921 C). 

Magriel gift. Mr. Paul Magriel, noted authority on pugilism, has 
presented a notable collection of material relating to the Prize Ring. 

Miller gift. Mention has already been made of the gifts of World 
War posters that have come to Columbia as a result of the articles 
on war posters in the February issue of the Columns. Mrs. G. 
Macculloch Miller presented a remarkable collection of 293 World 
War 1 posters — 25 1 being U.S. and Great Britain posters, 30 repre- 
senting France, and i 2 of Russian origin. All but one or two of the 
items are mounted on linen and are in excellent condition; and there 
is very little duplication of material already at Columbia. 

Mott gift. Mr. Howard S. Mott presented for inclusion in the Park 
Benjamin collection an autograph letter of Benjamin’s, dated May 
9, [1859]. 

Napoleon biography. Through the kindness of Mr. Andrew K. 
Peters of the St. Lawrence University Library, a four-volume 
manuscript translation into English of Antoine Henri Jomini’s 
fanciful “Political and Military Life of Napoleon related by him- 
self before the tribunal of Caesar, Alexander and Frederick” was 
presented to Columbia University. The manuscript is a handsome 
calligraphic specimen, written on paper watermarked 1837. It may 
represent an unpublished translation — ^the one made by H. W. 
Halleck did not appear until 1864. 

Neare gift. Miss Lucia Neare gave two notable letters written by 
George Santayana to Professor Wendell T. Bush. The earlier of 
the two is dated at Rome, November 22, 1931; the other is also 
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dated at Rome, January lo, 1932. The letters, eaeh eonsisting of 
four holograph pages, relate to an artiele that had been recently 
published by Professor Bush. 

Simon gift, Mrs. Pierre Simon, of Paris, has added substantially to 
the Otto Rank Papers (see Taft gift) by presenting a group of 
manuscripts by and about Otto Rank, her former husband, includ- 
ing the introduction and part of the text of Rank’s last book^ — and 
his only work originally written in English — Beyond Psychology. 
The introduction is probably the last thing Rank wrote before his 
death. 

Spivack gift. Mr. Sydney S. Spivack has given the Libraries a 
collection of 1179 items, including books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
and miscellanea in the field of sociology. Many of these items were 
from the library of the late Professor Bernhard J. Stern, and were 
purchased by Mr. Spivack especially for this gift. 

Taft gifts. Dr. J. Jessie Taft of Flourtown, Pennsylvania, has made 
two separate gifts to the Libraries that are of major significance. 
First in importance is the collection of the letters, papers, and 
literary manuscripts of Otto Rank, well-known psychotherapist 
and one-time associate of Sigmund Freud. This collection is of such 
great interest that it will be the subject of a special article in the 
Columns in the near future. 

Dr. Taft also presented the original manuscript of Freud’s 
Massenpsychologie und Ich-Analyse, covering 104 foolscap pages. 
Included in the gift are two other Freud manuscripts, as well as 
James Strachey’s published translation of Group Psychology and the 
Analysis of the Ego. 

Verdi gift. Mrs. Adaude B. Verdi has given to the Libraries an 
unpublished manuscript by Dr. Alison Mecredy, The Life of June 
Luis Vives. 


Activities of the Friends 


MEETINGS 


r 


J. 


^HE FRIENDS’ series of events for the present aeademie 
year eame to a eonelusion on Tuesday, April 23, when 
. approximately 200 attended the Baneroft Award dinner 
whieh was held in the Men’s Faeulty Club. During the program 
President Kirk announeed the winners of the prizes for the two 
books judged by the Baneroft Prize Jury to be the best in the field 
of Ameriean history published during 1956: Russia Leaves the War, 
by George F. Kennan, former Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
and Wilson: The New Freedom, by Arthur S. lank. Professor of 
History at Northwestern University. He presented a $2,000 eheek 
to eaeh of the authors. Certifieates were presented to Mr. Herbert 
S. Bailey, Jr., Direetor of the Prineeton University Press whieh 
published both books. Russell Lynes, Managing Editor of Harper s 
Magazine, was the prineipal speaker. 

C. Waller Barrett, Chairman of the Friends, presided. The 
audienee expressed its pleasure with applause when he announced 
that cash gifts and the appraised value of books, manuscripts, and 
collections given by our members during the past six years totaled 
over $259,000 and when he said that the Columbia Libraries have 
purchased the John Jay Collection. He added that $25,000 has yet 
to be raised in order that the final payment can be made on July 17, 
but the Avalon Foundation has agreed to match all new gifts up to 
a total of $ 1 7,500. Thus, he said, every gift from now on will have 
double value. 

The Council of our Association will meet shortly to plan the 
autumn meeting which will inaugurate our 1957-58 series of events. 


FINANCES 

In accordance with our regular practise, we are publishing below 
a brief statement with regard to the amount w hich has been 
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contributed by the Friends during the twelve-month period ending 
on March 3 i . During that year $3,755.00 in unrestrieted funds and 
$28,974.96 for specified purposes were received, making a total of 
$32,729.96. Included in the figures are nine individual gifts each 
amounting to $1,000 or more. Thirteen donors gave a total of 
$41 5.00 for the purchase of books in memory of persons who had 
died and two donors gave a total of $i 10.00 for the purchase of 
books in honor of living persons. The total cash gifts from the 
Friends over the past six years now amounts to $ 1 1 2,854.94. 

(We all may share satisfaetion from the faet that, as mentioned 
above, our members have been assisting the Libraries to purchase 
the John Jay Collection. Of the funds indieated above which had 
been presented for specified purposes, $19,972.46 were given for 
this purpose.) 

In addition to the monetary gifts, the Friends have during the 
year augmented the Libraries’ resources for researeh by presenting 
rare books and manuscripts which have an estimated value of 
$17, 9 3 6. 8 5. This brings the six-year total of sueh gifts to $155,379.65. 
The principal items have been deseribed in ‘‘Our Growing Collec- 
tions.” 

The comparative figures for contributions by our members 
during the past years is as follows: 


Cash Gifts 




For 


Book and 

Total 


Unrestricted 

special 

I'oud 

'/nanuscript 

value 



purposes 


gifts 

of gifts 

1950-52 ‘'I'- 

$4,348.00 

$41 .00 

$4,389.00 

$2,5 1 5.00 

$6,904.00 

1952-53 

4,423.00 

4,1 32.98 

8,555.98 

43,653.00 

52,208.98 

1953-54 

3,1 66.00 

1 3,223.50 

16,389.50 

53,643.00 

70,032.50 

1954-55 

2,41 3.00 

29,930.00 

32,343.00 

15,251 .00 

47,594.00 

1955-56 

4,470.50 

13,977.00 

18,477.50 

*22,380.80 

*40,858.30 

1956-57 

3,755.00 

28,974.96 

32,729.96 

17,936.85 

50,666.8 1 


$22,575.50 

$90,279.44 

$i 12,884.94 

$155,379.65 

$268,264.59 


As of March 3 1, our association had 302 members. 

■'^December 1950-March 31, 1952. Subsequent years begin April i and end 
March 3 1 . 

*Revised figures. 


THE FRIENDS OF THE COLUMBIA LIBRARIES 


PRIVILEGES 

Invitations to exhibitions, lectures and other special events. 

Use of books in the reading rooms of the libraries. 

Opportunity to consult librarians, including those in charge of the specialized 
collections, about material of interest to a member. (Each Division Head has our 
members’ names on file.) 

Opportunity to purchase most Columbia University Press books at 20 per 
cent discount (through the Secretary-Treasurer of the Friends). 

Free subscriptions to Columbia library columns. 

* * * 


CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP 

Annual. Any person contributing not less than $10.00 per year (dues may be 
waived for officers of the University) . 

Contributing. Any person contributing not less than $25.00 a year. 

Sustaining. Any person contributing not less than $50.00 a year. 

Benefactor. Any person contributing not less than $ 100.00 and up a year. 

Checks should be made payable to Columbia University. All donations are 
deductible for income tax purposes. 

OFFICERS 

C. Waller Barrett, Chairman 
Mrs. Donald Hyde, Vice-Chairman 
Charles W. Mixer, Secretary-Treasurer 

Room 5/7, Butler Library^ Columbia University, New York 2j, N.Y. 


THE COUNCIL 


Mrs. Albert M. Baer 
C. Waller Barrett 
Henry Rogers Benjamin 
Alfred C. Berol 
Douglas M. Black 
Norman Cousins 
August Heckscher 


Mrs. Arthur C. Holden 
Mrs. Donald Hyde 
Valerien Lada-Mocarski 
Lewis Leary 

Mrs. Francis H. Lenygon 

Dallas Pratt 

Mrs. Franz T. Stone 


Richard H. Logsdon, Director of Libraries, ex officio 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 
Dallas Pratt, Editor 


Norman Cousins 


Charles W. Mixer 


August Heckscher 



